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ARMS CONTROL: 


WHAT IS IT? 
WHAT CAN IT DO? 


Ever since nations have gone to war man has wrestled 
with the problem of how to secure peace. Although some 
have argued that war is an inherent and in some ways a 
desirable part of social existence, most people have seen 
war as something unfortunate, unnecessary, and irra- 
tional, and have felt that man should be able to devise 
ways to live in peace. 


The advent of the nuclear missile age in which man 
now has a capacity to do infinitely greater damage than 
he has ever done before, and in much less time, has given 
great impetus to the drive to rid the world of war. At a 
time when there is at least a possibility that war will bring 
an end to some civilizations, the desire for peace is much 
more imperative. 

The first step towards the elimination of war must be 
an understanding of what causes war. Unfortunately, 
students of the problem have been unable to agree on the 
origins of war and, hence, have not identified a remedy. 

There are two distinct and conflicting themes as to the 
causes Of war. 

One of these emphasizes political disagreements and 
disputes as the cause of war. It argues that wars arise 
because nations have disagreements on matters which they 
consider important and worth fighting about. 

Another approach argues that weapons themselves are 
the cause of war. It identifies the arms race, a competition 
for military dominance by two countries, as the chief 
cause of war. It is this belief that weapons themselves 
cause war, or at least contribute to the likelihood of war 
at any time, that gives impetus to the desire for changes 
in military postures. Those who reject this view argue 
that weapons are only a symptom rather than a cause of 
international tension and war. They argue that weapons 
will disappear when international disputes are settled, and 
that before that, it is hopeless to try to tamper with wea- 
pons themselves. 

However, in an era when nations can attack each 
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weapon systems are capable of destroying large parts of 
the earth’s surface, and when constant changes in techno- 
logy cause both sides to maintain a vast effort in research 
and development for new weapons, it is difficult to argue 
that weapons themselves are not a contributor to tensions 
and to the likelihood of war. Without denying that there 
are genuine political disputes between the two sides, and 
that these are the major causes of tension and violence, 
it is important to note that weapons themselves can ex- 
acerbate these tensions and disagreements and increase 





the likelihood of war. It then becomes necessary to ask 
what are the changes in military postures which, if under- 
taken by both sides, would contribute to mutual security. 

This is the dilemma of America’s policymakers in the 
field of arms control. What steps should the U. S. propose, 
and what steps should it undertake which would contribute 
to American and international security? When the problem 
is stated in these terms, it becomes clear that the goal of 
arms control policy and the goal of unilateral military 
policies are substantially the same. 


THE WHATS AND WHYS OF ARMS CONTROL 

Arms control is not an alternative to military policy. 
American policymakers are not faced with the choice of 
choosing “the disarmament road” or “the military policy 
road.” Rather they are persistently faced with the problem 
of how arms control policy and military policy should 
complement each other in enhancing American and inter- 
national security. 

Particularly in this modern era of great destructive 
power the purpose of military force is not simply to win 
wars. It is, rather, the responsibility of military force to 
deter aggression, while avoiding the kind of threat that 
may provoke desperate preventive or irrational action on 
the part of other countries. And it is the responsibility of 
military forces to avoid the kinds of false alarms, acci- 
dents, or misunderstandings that might lead to a war that 
neither side wants. 


IS ARMS CONTROL POSSIBLE? 

The possibility of arms control, of formal or informal 
agreements on military forces, rests essentially on the 
recognition of the common interest between potential 
enemies with respect to their military establishment. Agree- 
ments must build on the mutual interest in reducing the 
likelihood of war, its scope and violence if it occurs, and 
the political and economic costs of preparing for it. 


* * * 


How then can arms control agreements contribute to 
these objectives, which, paradoxically enough, we share 
with our potential enemies? 


LOOKING AT THE PROBLEM 
One way of looking at the problem is to note that some 
of the characteristics of modern weapons and military 
expectations have contributed to the possibility that 


weapons themselves would be the cause of war. Arms 
control can be thought of as an effort to offset, or to 
compensate for, some of these characteristics. 

Weapons developments over the past decade have been 
responsible for some of the most alarming and tragic 
aspects of the present situation. They have enhanced the 
advantage, in the event that war should come, of being 
the one to start it or of responding instantly and vigor- 
ously once one feels that the enemy has begun the war. 
They have inhumanly compressed the time available to 
make the most terrible decisions. They have almost eli- 
minated the expectations that a general war either should 
or could be limited in scope or brought to a close by 
anything other than the sheer exhaustion of the weapons 
of both sides. They have greatly reduced the confidence 
of either side that it can predict the weapons the enemy 
has or will have in the near future. And most of all, the 
greatly increased destructive power of weapons, while it 
may make both sides more cautious, may make the failure 
to control these propensities extremely costly. 

Unilateral military actions have been, and should be, 
directed at compensating for these unfortunate character- 
istics of modern weapons while, nevertheless, maintain- 
ing America’s deterrent strength. On the other hand, there 
is a need for a vigorous effort to discover whether there 
are acceptable arms control agreements which can make 
a contribution to these objectives. 

In the last few years the term “arms control” has been 
used by many rather than “disarmament” to describe 
the efforts to increase the likelihood of peace by altering 
military forces. The intention is simply to broaden the 
term. Arms control includes all forms of military coopera- 
tion between potential enemies in contributing to their 
joint security. But whether the most promising areas of 
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arms control involve reductions in certain kinds of military 
force (i.e. disarmament), increases in certain kinds of 
military forces, qualitative change in weapons systems, 
different modes of employment, or arrangements imposed 
on existing military systems, is, to a large extent, an open 
question. 


WHAT NEEDS TO BE CONSIDERED 

All of these areas must be explored. In trying to de- 
cide what kinds of formal or informal agreements with 
our potential enemies would contribute to our mutual 
security, we need to look at agreements not only which 
would reduce the level of our military forces, but agree- 
ments which would alter our military forces in other ways 
which might be of value to both sides. 

If both sides can profit from improved communications 
between their leaders, from more expensive military 
forces that are less prone to accidents, from expensive 
redeployments that minimize the danger of misinterpre- 
tations or false alarms, arms control may cost more, and 
not less, and may not involve any “disarmament.” If by 
reducing the danger of a global war, we increase the need 
for conventional forces to deal with local war situations, 
certain kinds of military forces may need to increase, rather 
than decrease, because of arms control agreements. And 
if it appears that the danger of accidental war can be 
reduced by improved intelligence of each side about the 
other’s military activities, this may have value independent 


of whether military forces increase, decrease, or are un- 
affected. 

There may, therefore, be no direct relationship between 
arms control and reduction in military forces. For ex- 
ample, the nuclear test ban agreement, which East and 
West seemed at one point to be close to negotiating, 
involved no straightforward disarmament. To some this 
indicated that it could not make a contribution to peace, 
but in terms of slowing down the nuclear arms race, and 
in halting the spread of nuclear weapons to additional 
countries, the test ban might have been of great value 
even though it was not “disarmament.” 


ARE INTERNATIONAL TREATIES NECESSARY 
FOR ARMS CONTROL? 

Just as arms control agreements need not entail any 
reduction in military forces - although it should be 
emphasized that they might - neither need they involve 
formally negotiated, international treaties. Most discussions 
of arms control have tended to assume that the only way 
the two sides could agree to change their military forces 
was to negotiate a treaty at a major, international con- 
ference. However, mutual restraint of military forces can 
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come about in a number of different ways. Perhaps the 
best way to illustrate the forms that arms control might 
take is to give some concrete examples of various possible 
arms control arrangements. This procedure should also 
indicate that the world of arms control is not vastly dif- 
ferent from the present world. In fact, we have had a 
number of arms control arrangements with the Soviets 
since the end of the Second World War. Even if we get 
additional and more substantial agreements, it is unlikely 
that they will eliminate the cold war. Rather, arms control 
agreements must operate within a cold war context, since 
they are not likely to supplant it. 

If one end of the arms control spectrum is the formally 
negotiated, international treaty, the other end is the un- 
articulated, informal understanding. Although East and 
West have clashed on a number of local battlefields since 
the end of the Second World War, nuclear weapons have 
not been used by either side. Thus, there exists a power- 
ful, if informal, convention of war under which East and 
West have “agreed” not to use nuclear weapons in local 
military battles, with the possible exception of such a war 
in Europe. As with any arms control arrangement, how- 
ever formal, this agreement may be broken at any time. 
Nevertheless, it now exists, and both sides know that it 
exists even though there has been no explicit acknowledg- 
ment of it by either side. 

The history of the test ban negotiations illustrates a 
number of the other possible forms which an arms control 
agreement might take. Both sides suspended testing on 
the basis of unilateral declarations of intent to refrain 
from a particular military action if the other side recipro- 
cated. During the Geneva Conference both a formal, inter- 
national treaty to ban certain tests as well as a less formal 
kind of explicit agreement, a moratorium to deal with 
underground tests below a certain force, were discussed. 
Following the Soviet resumption of testing, the U.S. un- 
ilaterally - and without demanding reciprocation on 
the part of its opponent - first announced that it would 
not test above ground. Then, concerned over the intensive 


series of Soviet nuclear blasts, the United States let it be 
known it was beginning to study whether or not also to 
resume testing in the atmosphere. 

Arms control arrangements on a number of issues could 
take any of the forms just discussed. The question of 
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which form is best, as the question of whether arms con- 
trol necessarily implies disarmament, should be treated 
as open. Which kind of arrangement the U.S. should press 
for will depend in part on whether inspection and regula- 
tion (which imply a formal agreement) are needed, which 
kind of arrangement the Soviets seem most interested in, 
and which kind is most likely to effect the restraint on 
military forces that is desired. But we should not assume 
that a treaty is always the best arrangement. The cumber- 
some procedures that it sets up, the delays in negotiating 
it, and the problem of ratification and approval make the 
treaty process inherently more difficult. We need to ex- 
plore every mode of arriving at agreement with potential 
enemies on measures which will increase our mutual 
security. 


TOTAL VS. LIMITED STEPS 


In recent months, some individuals who label them- 
selves “disarmers” have taken exception to what they 
call the arms control approach to the problem of dealing 
with military forces. Although there are some genuine dif- 
ferences of opinion between the two groups so identified, 
they share a concern with the need to exercise restraint 
in the arms race and to appreciate the major area of mutu- 
al interest between the United States and the Soviet Union 
in avoiding a war that neither side wants. The major 
difference of approach between the two groups centers 
around the question of how effective limited steps might 
be. Some of those who identify themselves as disarmers 
tend to argue that limited steps are not of great import- 
ance in reducing the danger of war. This approach argues 
that only total and complete disarmament can bring a 
halt to the arms race and insure peace. It argues that 
taking limited steps or focussing our attention on the 
attempt to develop satisfactory limited steps interferes 
with the task of developing sound proposals which would 
lead to total and complete disarmament. It identifies the 
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arms control approach as being opposed to or uncon- 
cerned with total and complete disarmament and focus- 
sing on unilateral steps as a means of maintaining military 
forces. 

However, most students of the problem and official 
policy have steered a course somewhat between the “dis- 
armament position” and the stereotyped “arms control 
position” presented above. This approach takes the fol- 
lowing form: total and complete disarmament, if accom- 
panied by effective world rule of law and procedures for 
peaceful settlement of international disputes, is seen as 
the ultimate goal of American policy. However, the path 
to a world ruled peacefully by law is a long and treacher- 
ous one. Thus, it is necessary to explore any kinds of 





limited agreements which, while continuing us along the 
path to a world of law, make an immediate contribution 
to reducing the danger of war. Limited steps are not 
seen as incompatible with a desire for ultimate disarma- 
ment but rather as a way of moving towards this goal 
while accomplishing the more immediate objectives of 
reducing the danger of war. a. 


WHAT WE'RE DOING 


Given these objectives, Congress, at the request of the 
President, has created the United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency which is charged with the de- 
velopment and co-ordination of American arms control 
policy. This agency will carry on the research and co- 
ordination necessary to formulate American arms control 
proposals. 

A major part of the effort of the agency will be in the 
field of research for which there is a major need. Unless 
one assumes that any agreement which reduces the level 
of military force is good, it is necessary to do a substantial 
amount of research before determining whether any parti- 
cular proposal in fact reduces the danger of war or other- 
wise contributes to America’s military or foreign policy 
objectives. This research must include studies of the pos- 
sibility of inspecting various kinds of arms control agree- 
ments, as well as of the technical characteristics of 
weapons to be controlled or eliminated. In addition, re- 
search is needed into the possible political and military 
impact of any proposed arms control arrangement. We 


need to know how the proposal will affect our relations 
not only with our potential enemies but also with allies 
and neutrals. If the United States is to demonstrate a 
serious interest in arms control arrangements, it must 
take the need for research seriously, and this research must 
be carried on regardless of the short-range prospects for 
negotiating any particular arms control agreement. It is 
only with a long-range ongoing research project that the 
United States can be in a position to take advantage of 
particular periods which seem propitious for the nego- 
tiation of formal or less formal arms control arrangements. 

Keeping in mind that arms control and unilateral actions 
are both means toward the same end, the U.S. must con- 
stantly evaluate any of its proposed military actions to 
determine whether it should by its actions try to negotiate 
an informal agreement with the potential enemy as to its 
policy. For example, before putting weapons in orbit, the 
U.S. would determine whether it should try, by its actions, 
to develop an informal understanding with the Soviets 
that both sides will refrain from putting weapons in orbit. 
Such informal understandings may be possible even in a 
period when formally negotiated agreements are ruled out 
by political tensions. 

Where arms control is the objective, the government 
must constantly search for any form of informal or formal 
arrangements with our potential enemies which, by alter- 
ing Our joint military forces, will reduce the danger of a 
war that neither side wants, or limit the scope of war, 
should it occur. This is the challenge and meaning of 
arms control in the modern age. 
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